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PHOTO ABOVE SHOWS WELBY VAN HORN, HIGH-RANKING TENNIS 


TENNIS MATCH PLAYER, RECEIVING BALLS FROM BALL BOY BEFORE START OF 


CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH. COURT IS GRASS. (SEE NOTE, PAGE 15) 
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Wide World 
“QUIET, PLEASE”: That’s what this balloon 
means to aviators flying over the vicinity of Holly- 
wood, Calif. Movie studios are bothered by the 
noise ol planes Hying overhead during the “shoot- 
ing of a sequence. Now aviators have agreed to 
stav at least three miles from the area above any 
movie studio when a picture is being made. To 
notify aviators, the studio sends up a captive bal 
loon equipped with silver reflectors. Photo shows 


balloon being sent up from 20th Century-Fox lot. 


U. S. PLANES FOR THE ALLIES: The French 
liner, Ile de France photo below), one of the fin- 
est passenger ships atloat, left New York last week 
with a full « argo of wat supplies for the Allies. She 
carried 15 bombing planes, a great quantity of 
copper and brass for guns and shells, and 5,000 
drums of a special oil for use by submarines 
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HEADLINE PICTURES 


ELEKTRO. THE MECHANICAL MAN, HAS DOG, SPARKO: 
Last summer, visitors to the N. Y. World’s Fair saw Elektro obey 
the commands of his attendant. Elektro talked, walked, nodded, 
saluted, and smoked. For the Fair this summer, Elektro will have 
Sparko, a robot dog that barks, wags its tail, walks, and sits up 
(as in photo below). Last week, Elektro and Sparko went 
through their paces at a luncheon for newspapermen given by 
Westinghouse, at whose exhibit Elektro and Sparko will appeal 
for performances during Fair which opened Saturday, May 11, 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





GERMANY HOLDS 


MOST OF NORWAY 
The Allies. retreat 


The battle for southern Norway came 
to an end last week. After only three 
weeks of fighting, the Germans were 
victorious. They had forced the British 
and French Allies to withdraw from 
their positions around Aandalsnes and 
Molde, south of Trondheim: and Nam- 
sos, north of Trondheim. 

The retreat of the British and French 
from this region left the whole of south- 
ern and central Norway in the control 
of Germany. For military purposes. 
this is equivalent to complete control ir 
Norway. The British French are con- 
tinuing to fight for the northern port of 
Narvik German reinforcements are now 
moving north for the purpose of driving 
the Allies out of the Narvik area. 

They Got There First 

The Germans won in Norway be- 
cause they got there first. They gained 
possession of the leading ports and the 
capital, Oslo, before the Allies could 
organize an expeditionary force (troops 
sent out in transport ships from England 
and France). 

The Allies’ expeditionary force, when 
it did reach Norway, succeeded in set- 
ting up strong positions in the Narvik 
area. But in central and southern Nor- 
way, the Allies could make no headway 
against the well-prepared Germans. 

The Allies succeeded in landing 
oes but not as many as were needed. 
Landings could not be made at ports 
equipped for moving guns and tanks 
from ships. The Germans were in con- 
trol of all these better-equipped ports 
The Allies had to land at smaller, poorly- 
equipped ports. 

And even there, the German air force 
made it hot for the Allies’ landing 
parties The Allies were having more 
and more trouble trying to land troops 
and supplies 

In view of these difficulties, the Allies’ 
high command issued the order to with- 
draw. 

What the Victory Means 

Tt was a tremendous victory for Ger- 
many, as it appears now. It places 
Germany in a better position to attack 
British air bases and British shipping 
by air raids. Germany has built up a 
powerful air force ler navy is nothing 
compared to Britain’s and France's . but 


in the air Germany is their equal, if not 
their superior. 

One branch of the German navy can 
give the Allies some trouble. That is 
the submarine. Though the British 
navy has built up a good defense against 
submarines these underwater raiders 
can occasionally slip through the tight- 
est of defenses. From Norwegian ports, 
the German submarines will be able to 
reach British shipping more quickly 

In one way, Germany’s conquest of 
Norway is a disadvantage. Germany 
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Another important question at the 
moment is: What is Italy going to do? 
There was fear on the part of the Allies 
last week that Italy was about to plunge 
into the war on the side of Germany. 

The Allies ordered all their merchant 
ships to clear out of the Mediterranean 
Sea. The British fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean was held in readiness for any 
emergency. 

President Roosevelt, alarmed by the 
war rumors concerning Italy, had a 
talk with the Italian ambassador, Prince 
Ascanio Colonna. In Rome, eur am- 
bassador, William Phillips, had a talk 
with Italy’s Foreign Minister, Count 
Galeazzo Ciano. Speaking for Premier 
Mussolini, dictator of Italy, Count Ciano 
told our Ambassador that Italy had no 
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CLOSING THE MEDITERRANEAN to British merchant ships means that shipping 
between the British Isles and Empire points in Australia and India will have to go by way 
of Cape of Good Hope. Map above shows comparative distances via the two routes. 


will have to see that the people of 
Norway are fed, and have other supplies 
which the Norwegians will need to 
carry on their work as best they can. 

A sea-going people, the Norwegians 
depended heavily on foreign trade. All 
this is lost, because of the British block- 
ade. Supplies for Norway will have to 
be sent in by Germany or purchased 
from neutral neighbors. 

Whatever is done, German officials 
will be in charge. King Haakon of Nor- 
way and other government leaders fled 
to a town in northern Norway. The 
name of the town was kept secret 

Some Norwegian officials went t 
England 

With the main battle for Norway at 
an end, everybody asks “What next?” 
Will Britain and France wait for Ger- 
many to make another move? Or will 
the Allies take the initiative (make the 
attack) themselves? If so, where? 


intention of entering the war at present. 

Germany’s victory in Norway has no 
doubt had a strong effect on Premier 
Mussolini. If he decides that Italy 
should enter the war, he wants to make 
as sure as possible that Italy joins the 
side that will win the war. 

So far, Germany has made the greater 
gains. But are they enough to win Italy 
to Germany's side now? In the last war, 
Italy was on the Allies’ side. 

Italy has much to fear from France 
and Britain. France is regarded as 
Italy’s superior in land fighting, and at 
least her equal in the air. At sea (which 
would be the Mediterranean), Great 
Britain is in control of the three “doors” 
to the Mediterranean — the Strait of 
Gibralter, the Suez Canal, and the 
Dardanelles. The Dardanelles is under 
Turkey's control, but Turkey has agreed 
to be on Britain’s side if the war spreads 
to the Mediterranean 
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SCENE FROM THE NEW PLAY, There Shall Be No Night, which shows Russia 


and Germany as the enemy of democracies everywhere. The great actress, Lynn Fontanne 
(at left) and her husband, Alfred Lunt (at right) play the leading parts. In scene above, 
from the play, they are saying goodbye to their son who is off to fight for Finland. 
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The Power of a Play 


Drama Can Influence 
Minds of the People 


Sometimes a book has the power to 
influence happenings in real life. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
was one such book. Written in 1851, 
it showed the evils of Negro slavery 
A great many people read the book, 
and became convinced that slavery 
should be abolished 

Of course, the abolition of slavery 
was not due to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. But 
this book played a part in arousing the 
people of the North against it 

Many other books and stage plays 
have had a strong influence over the 
way people thought about important 
prol lems 

A Play about Finland 

There is a new stage play, now in 
New York, which is stirring writers to 
say that this play may have an important 
effect on what people think about the 
war in Europe 

This new play, which ran in Wash- 
ington, D. C. before going to New York, 
is called There Shall Be No Night. It 
was written by Robert Sherwood, who 
also wrote the play Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois 

The story of the play takes place 
during the recent war between Russia 
and Finland. The hero is Dr. Valkonen, 
a Finnish scientist. His son is in the 
Finnish army. ‘lis wife is an American. 

The play tcils the eaperiences of this 
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family during Finland's war ot defense 
against the Russian invaders. The play 
states emphatically that the Russian 
invasion of Finland was encouraged by 
Germany 

The“ message” of the play is that 
Russia and Germany are conspiring to 
overthrow the democracies of the world. 
The people of the democracies must 
act to stop the German-Russian plot. 

Those who have seen the play admit 
that it is a powerful drama. Some agree 
with its “message.” Others say that the 
United States is one democracy that 
must not be led into the war. 


PULITZER PRIZES 


The Pulitzer prizes for outstanding 
writing in 1939 were announced last 
Monday. The prizes. awarded annually, 
consisting of $1,000 each, were left in 
the will of Joseph Pulitzer (1847-1911), 
noted newspaper publisher (the New 
York World and the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch.) 

John Steinbeck was awarded the 
prize for his novel, The Grapes of 
Wrath. 

William Saroyan was awarded the 
prize for his play, The Time of Your 
Life. Mr. Saroyan refused to accept the 
prize, saying that he did not believe in 
prizes of this kind. 

Mark Van Doren was awarded the 
poetry prize; Carl Sandburg the history 
prize, for his four-volume work, Abra- 
ham Lincoln: The War Years. 





BUSINESSMEN MEET; 
OPPOSE NEW DEAL 


Their opinions important 


Every year, 2,000 business men from 
cities and towns throughout the United 
States go to Washington, D. C. for the 
annual convention of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

They are not representatives of the 
big corporations and banking houses. 
They are representatives of small busi- 
ness companies, and bankers and law- 
yers from all parts of the country. They 
are called the “backbone of American 
business.” That is why what they think 
is important. 

In the main, they are against the New 
Deal of President Roosevelt. They are 
against it for two reasons. One was that 
it hadn’t succeeded in putting the un- 
employed back to work. The other was 
that it had frightened businessmen so 
much that they were afraid to invest 
their money. This left millions of idle 
dollars as well as idle men 


Taft and Roosevelt 
Nominated; Not Really 


Extra! Roosevelt wins Democratie 
nomination! Taft chosen by Republi- 
cans! 

It happened last week. But not “for 
real.” 

The Roosevelt and Taft victories 
came at the yearly meeting of the Na- 
tional Forensic League, high school de- 
bating society. The League met at 
Terre Haute, Indiana, with 971 students 
from 43 states present. The students 
divide | irto two groups and held “mock 
conventions” of the Republican and 
Democratic parties. 

In the Democratic convention, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt won on the first ballot 
taken. He received 455 votes, a large 
majority. 

In the Republican convention, no 
candidate received a majority on the 
first ballot. Nine ballots were taken 
before Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
received 266 votes, a majority. Second 
in the running was Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York, with 181 votes. 


PASS VETERANS’ BILL 


The Senate last week passed a bill 
which President Roosevelt had vetoed 
(refused to sign). The bill gave money 
to 7,500 veterans of the Philippine In- 
surrection. Each will receive about 
$400. 

This war took place in the Philippine 
Islands ir. 1899, just after the Spanish- 
American War. Filipinos, under the 
leadership of Aguinaldo, revolted 
against U. S. rule. U. S. soldiers who 
had been fighting against Spain volun- 
teered to stay on and fight Aguinaldo. 
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Mrs. Roosevelt Enjoys 
Making Movie “Short” 


To promote hobbies 


Mrs. Roosevelt had her first experi- 
ence as a motion picture actress last 
week, when she appeared with Dave 
Elman it, a movie “short” concerning 
hobbies. 

Dave Elman is well known in radio 
for his Hobby-Lobby program. (See 
picture on page 6.) 

Writing about her film debut, Mrs. 
Roosevelt said in her newspaper column, 
“My Day” 

“Yesterday morning in New York City 
was an amusing morning. I know now 
what “make-up” for the movies is like! 
Mr. David Elman, who runs the Hobby- 
Lobby radio program, and for whom I 
substituted a few times last year while 
he was in the hospital, asked me if I 
would do a short movie with him to 
promote the interest of people in hob- 
bies. He is convinced that hobbies are 
very important and I agree with him. 

“I was enormously interested in the 
mechanics of taking a few short scenes 





International 


MRS. ROOSEVELT receives instruc- 


tions from Dave Elman before her appear- 


ance in a movie “short” about hobbies. 


which we did together. They were very 
patient with me for, of course, being a 
novice, I must have been very trying. 
The way it was all done was fascinating 
to watch. I only wish I had waked up 
earlier in life to the fun there is in study- 
ing almost everything under the sun.” 

Mrs Roosevelt, in the movie “short,” 
told about the President’s hobbies — 
stamp collecting and ship models; and 
about the hobbies of other members of 
her family. She mentioned James Roose- 
velt’s interest in reading, and Elliott 
Roosevelt’s fondness for ranch life. 

Arthur Leonard, producer of the film, 
was impressed by Mrs. Roosevelt’s poise 
before the camera. There were just a 
few retakes, and the whole filming re- 
quired only an hour and 45 minutes. 
Mrs. Roosevelt spoke her lines without 
using a script. 
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WHAT DID THE STAGE COACH SAY TO THE AIRPLANE? Here's looking up 
at you ! Anyway, it’s a good photograph. Clip it out and paste it in your “transportation” 
scrap book. Photo above was taken by American Airlines’ photographer to dramatize 
progress in transportation. The stage coach is a genuine one, borrowed from Hollywood. 


Mexican Oil Dispute 


Agreement Reached 
with One Company 


The Mexican oil dispute was partly 
settled last week. 

The dispute is about payment for the 
oil wells which the Mexican govern- 
ment expropriated (took over) from 
American companies. Junior Scholastic 
carried a full account of the dispute in 
our April 22d issue, page 5. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull re- 
cently sent the Mexican government a 
strong note about the matter. He asked 
Mexico to submit the dispute to arbitra- 
tion, with representatives of other na- 
tions on the arbitration board. 

The Mexican government's reply was 
“no.” Since the oil wells are in Mexico, 
the Mexican government said, the dis- 
pute should be settled by Mexican 
courts 

The Question: How Much? 

The question to be decided is: How 
much should the Mexican government 
pay the American oil companies for the 
oil properties? The American companies 
invested large sums of money in leasing 
the property and drilling the wells. 

The dispute has been going on for 
several years. The Mexican government 
said, in its note to Secretary Hull, that 
the American companies are to blame 
for the delay. The companies would not 
allow their records to be examined by 
Mexican government officials or “com- 
petent courts,” the Mexican government 
said. 

A few days before Mexico sent this 
note to our Secretary of State, one group 
of U. S. oil companies, known as the 
Sinclair group, reached an agreement 
with the Mexican government regarding 
payment for oil wells taken over. 

The Sinclair group owned about 40 

er cent of the Mexican oil wells that 
Pad been owned by U. S. companies. 
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The Sinclair group has now agreed to 
accept from Mexico 17 million dollars 
worth of oil in full payment for the wells. 

Standard Oil, representing the other 
large group of U. S. companies, has not 
reached an agreement. Many owners of 
U. S. oil companies don’t like the idea 
of being paid in oil. They argue that the 
oil is already theirs by rights 

The Mexican constitution, however, 
gives the Mexican government the right 
to expropriate the oil wells. The United 
States government agrees that Mexico 
has this right, but insists that Mexico 
“pay up” for the seized wells. 

The Sinclair agreement was a victory 
tor the Mexican government. Ever since 
the dispute began, all the companies 
have stood together, saying, “You must 
deal with all of us at once.” Now one 
group of companies has broken away 
and signed a separate agreement. This 
may make it easier for the Mexican gov- 
ernment to settle with the other com- 
panies. 

The Mexican government has also 
been expropriating large estates and 
farms owned by U. S. citizens, dividing 
them up, and giving them to Mexican 
peasants. 

There has not been so much govern- 
mental fuss over these seizures, because 
most of the estates and farms were 
owned by private individuals. Mexico 
has promised to pay for these lands. 





Semester Test 
A semester test, half the questions | 
jon Headline News articles that have | 
| appeared since the Feb. 5th issue} 
‘and half on the “Man Advancing” | 
| theme articles, will be published in 
‘next week’s Junior Scholastic. 
| It will be the final issue of the 
‘school } year. 
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CBS 


WHAT'S ALL THE SHOOTIN’ F’R? 
It's the Gang Busters’ sound effects man, 
putting some real fire into this melodrama. 


HERE is a family on our street 
that plavs three different radios 
at once — in different rooms, of 
course. 

Every evening at a certain hour, 
Dad likes to hear the baseball scores 
and news broadcast. Mother likes to 
hear Easy Aces. Their daughter, Pa- 
tricia, enjoys Fred Waring'’s orches- 
tra. 

Most families have only one radio, 
and it is up to the members of the 
family to show consideration for one 
another by dividing up the time so 
that all have the opportunity to enjoy 
some of the programs they like. 


Conduct a Survey 


Different persons like different ra- 
dio programs. The kind of programs 
that interest you most now may not 
appeal to you at all five years from 
now, when you will have found new 
interests. 

What are your favorite programs? 
You might conduct a survey in your 
class, or in your whole school, to find 
out what they are. A survey recently 
conducted among 1,434 Schenectady 

N. pupils from the second 
through the ninth grades, showed 
that 1.359 had radios in their homes. 
Their favorite program, now run- 
ning, is Gang Busters, followed by 
Maxwell House's Good News with 
Fanny Brice as Baby Snooks. Next in 
popularity are Jack Benny, Big 
Town, One Man’s Family, The 
O’Neils, Edgar Bergen and Charlie 
McCarthy, and The Shadow. 
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FREEDOM of the AIR 


Radio Has Space to Spare 


Among serials, the pupils gave 
Jack Armstrong top rating, followed 
by Tom Mix, the Lone Ranger, Little 
Orphan Annie, and Blondie. 

Persons beyond the age of 12 — 
high school and college students and 
adults beyond the college age — 
would include some of these pro- 
grams among their favorites, but they 
would have others, too. 

Among adults there is a very wide 
range of interest. Each person has 
his own likes and dislikes in radio 
programs just as in many other mat- 





CBS 
A LION CUB MEETS “MIKE”: Any- 
thing can, and does, happen on Dave EI- 
man’s Hobby-Lobby program. Hobbyists 
bring their hobbies right into the studio 
Photo above shows Professor George J 
Keller of State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pa., who trains lions “for fun.” 


ters in which people have a choice. 

One big complaint people have 
against radio is that they cannot get 
the kind of proeram thev want when 
they want it. For example, there are 
a great many people who like to lis- 
ten to the better kind of music — 
played by symphony orchestras, 
small chamber orchestras, and solo 
ie» the violin, the cello, 
piano, and others. 


instruments 


Radio offers programs of this type, 
just as it offers all other kinds of pro- 
grams. But suppose you have a de- 
sire to listen to a svmphony orchestra 
at. sav 6 o'clock some evening. You 
tune in on the two or three stations 
which vou can get clearly on your 
radio. But vou cannot get the kind of 
program vou want. You trv again at 
6:30, and again at 7:00. 7:30, 8:00 
and &-30 

You could save vourself this trou- 
ble by looking un the radio schedule 
in the newsnaner You find that there 
will not be the Find of program you 
want that evening. 


Why Choice Is Limited 


It happens that most radio listeners 
prefer dance music to other kinds of 
music. The brondcasting companies 
know this, and that is the reason they 
broadcast so much dance music. That 
is verv well for those who want only 
this kind of music. But it is not help- 
ing the peonle who prefer other 
kinds of music. 

Not only in music, but in other 
tvpes of programs there is this limita- 
tion on the radio. Many different pro- 
grams that are both entertaining and 
instructive are needed at all hours of 
the day. During the daytime, schools 





NBC 


FRED’S FUNNY FACE is not nearly so well known to radio listeners as is his funny 
voice. These are three broadcast photos of Fred Allen, one of radio’s mightiest comics. 
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would like to have more programs 
that could be used as an aid to teach- 
ing and learning. 

Well, why aren't there more? Why 
can’t we have a better choice of pro- 
grams for all hours of the day? 

The reason is that, under the pres- 
ent method of broadcasting, there is 
no room in the air for more broad- 
casts. Three big networks have con- 
trol over nearly all the large stations. 
These networks are NBC ( National 
Broadcasting C lompany ), CBS (Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting Syste m), and 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. 

The stations in these three major 
networks, together with the inde- 
pendent stations of low power, “fill 
the air,” leaving no room for new 
stations — under the broadcasting 
method now being used. 

Please note these words in italics. 
The method of broadcasting now in 
common use by all the big networks 
and most all the independent stations 
is technically known as the amplitude 
modulation method. This refers to 
the way the radio waves are sent out 
(transmitted) by.these stations. 

All their transmitting apparatus is 
built for amplitude modulation 
-broadcasting. The radio set in your 
home and millions of others is built 
to receive amplitude modulation 
broadcasts. 

But there is now another method 
of broadcasting which would allow 
ten times as many stations to operate. 
What is more, this new method can 





“NBC 
HENRY ALDRICH (Ezra Stone) listens 
to a recording of the program, The Aldrich 
Family, in which he is the leading player. 


Immediately after the completion of the 
broadcast, Ezra Stone plugs in a connec- 
tion with the recording room, and hears 


the program that has just gone over the air. 
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NBC 


MOST POPULAR QUIZ PROGRAM is Canada Dry’s Information Please, whose 
“board of experts” (sitting at table) know something about almost everything. Photo 
above was taken just before the program went on the air one Tuesday evening. Clifton 
Fadiman is.making a little speech to the studio audience. Sitting in t':e backsroun” is 
Milton Cross, announcer. The “experts” are, left to right: Hendrik Willem Van Loon, 
John Kieran, Russell Crouse, and F. P. Adams. Van Loon and Crouse are “guest experts.” 
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GREATEST MAN ALIVE in radio is 
Major Edwin H. Armstrong, inventor and 
electrical engineer. H‘s latest invention is 
a method of broadcasting without static in- 
terference. In photo above, Major Arm- 
strong is with James L. Fly, chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commission. 


send program completely free of 
static. 

It sounds wonderful. What is it? 

It goes by the name of frequency 
modulation. Call it FM for short. 
The FM way of sending wireless 
messages has been known for many 
vears. But it was not until 1935 that 
anyone discovered a way to build the 
aparatus to send FM programs and 
receive them free of static. 

The man who made this important 
discovery is Major Edwin H. Arm- 
strong, a professor of electrical en- 


gineering at Columbia University. 

After Major Armstrong announced 
his discovery in 1935, he could not 
get any of the major networks to pro- 
mote it. 

So, in 1937, Major Armstrong built 
his own broadcasting station — 
W2XMN — on a hill at Alpine, N. J., 
overlooking the Hudson River 

A small network of four stations 
in New England, known as the Yan- 
kee Network, soon installed the FM 
system. General Electric Company 
made receiving sets, so that people 
who wanted to hear this clear, noise- 
less broadcasting could do so. A few 
other small stations decided to try 
FM. They all liked it. 

With such a record, FM should 
have a bright future. Just when the 
major networks will change over to 
FM is anybody's guess, They are 
holding back because (1) they 
would have to scrap all their old 
transmitting apparatus and _ install 
new FM apparatus; (2) everybody 
in the United States who has a radio 
has the amplitude modulation (AM ) 
kind; not the FM kind. 

But regardless of these obstacles, 
FM is gaining ground. People will be 
willing to buy new receiving sets 
when the word gets around that FM 
is free of static, full of clear, realistic 
tones, and ready broadcast ten 
times as many programs as are avail- 
able today. 
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Captain McHale’s Diary 
Six Days in War Waters 


te When the Germans invaded Norway on April 9, the American freighter, 
Mormacsea, under command of Captain William A. McHale, had just arrived in 
Trondheim harbor with a cargo including $4,300,000 of Swedish gold. Some of the 
cargo was to be unloaded in Trondheim, and other cargo taken on for shipment 
to the United States. The gold was consigned to the U. S. During his six days in 
Norway, Captain McHale kept a journal, which he wrote especially for the pupils 
of the Richard E. Byrd School, Glen Rock, N. J. A resident of Glen Rock, Captain 
McHale had mace o practice of sending letters and reports to the Byrd School 
pupils, who had “adopted” his ship. Here is Captain McHale's six-day journal, just 
as he wrote it. All photographs except one were taken aboard the Mormacsea. 


At dock, Trondheim, April 9, 5 
A. M. — Somebody knocked at my 
door and said, “We have a boat and 
would like to come alongside you. 
Will it be all right?” 

As I was half asleep I answered, 
“Yes, certainly,” thinking it was some 
small Norwe gis in vessel that wanted 
to lay alongside me. So I got up and 
looked around and could see only a 
destrover just off the entrance to the 
inner harbor and nothing else mov- 
ing, so went back to my room. 

About ten minutes later there was 
a terrible racket and I realized that 
an airplane was circling around my 
ship. About three times. Wondering 
what it wanted at that time in the 
morning I again went on deck. A 
three-motor seaplane just making the 
last circle close overhead. I could 
not make out what nationality it was, 
as it was just breaking day, but 
thought it very strange that a plane 
should be circling me at such an 
early hour. So I took another look 
around and saw some soldiers on the 
dock and they looked sort of familiar. 


“Are They Germans?” 


So calling out to the Norwegian 
watchman, who was then on the af- 
terdeck, I asked, “Are they Ger- 
mans?” pointing to the soldiers, and 
he replied, “Oh, no, they are Norwe- 
gians. 

I was still suspicious of them and 
everything. Just then I spotted a 
large cruiser with soldiers on deck. 
It happened to be the von Hipper. I 
then realized that the port had been 
taken by the Germans without a shot. 

I then called the chief officer and 
chief engineer and told them to be 
ready to leave. About 6 A. M. we 
shifted the ship up the dock, as I did 
not want the Germans to come on my 
ship and find out too much about the 
cargo. A German officer had just 
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come aboard previously and asked if 
they could come alongside and I told 
him I would prefer to move my ship. 

He told me that there were about 
two thousand troops and that they 
had a fight with a British destroyer 
just outside that was patrolling the 
mine field just laid, and that they 
had sunk her in about ten minutes 
and taken sixty prisoners, including 
one officer. I was also told that the 
destroyer captain had put up a gal- 
lant fight, firing several torpedoes 
and his guns until the last, but that 
he had no chance against the von 
Hipper and four destroyers. 


“Protecting” (?) Norway 


I asked the officer if the war was 
now in Norway and he said, “No. We 
are here only to protect Norway 
against the English,” and that they 
all had orders not to bother neutral 
ships, and especially American, and 
that I could go and do anything I 
pleased. 


I decided to get in touch with our 
consul at Bergen as soon as possible. 
A little after Captain Staman, the 
port superintendent, came aboard 
and we both went ashore to the 
agent's office. Troops were scattered 
around the town and there was a 
small radio station rigged up on the 
dock. 

When we got to the office we were 
stopped by s soldier and told to 
wait, as the office was under suspi- 
cion and no one was allowed to enter 
until it had been searched. 

It was, of course, before office 
hours anyway, SO I went into a store 
down the road, as it was free zing, 
and while there decided to go to the 
German consulate, as all the tele- 
phone system was in charge of the 
Germans. 

So went to German consul. All 
street corners have printed notices in 














CAPTAIN McHALE, photographed 
on the bridge of his ship, the Mor- 
macsea, as the vessel moved into 
New York Harbor after a 66-day 
voyage to Scandinavian ports. 


Norwegian, put there by Germans, 
telling the people to be calm, and 
that the Germans had landed and 
taken over the whole of Norway to 
protect it from the British. The 
French are not mentioned at all. 

At the consul’s I had to wait till 
about 9:30 A. M. When he came in 
he was very pleasant and told me to 
tell the tele ‘graph manager that he 
had given me permission “to speak to 
Bergen. 

I finally got through to Bergen 
and spoke to Mr. Dunlap. I told him 
it would be a good idea for me to 
leave as soon as possible, but could 
not mention my cargo or anything 
that the Germans might hear. 


Mistaken for a German 


He asked me to wait until he heard 
from Oslo, as he. could not get 
through yet. So I gave him our 
agent's number to phone to in case 
he got any orders. He said that I may 
have to take refugees out. So off I 
went back to the office and had them 
put an ad in the papers for all na- 
tionals to report to Backe & Co., as 
we would sail on Friday. 

As I was in uniform, I think I was 
mistaken a lot by the Norwegians for 
a German, and I certainly did more 
saluting in one day that I had ever 
done in a month during the last war. 
Going into the consul’s, the place 
was full of soldiers who all heeled me 
as I entered. They certainly can click 
their heels toge ther smartly. 

From the office I went to the Phoe- 
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nix Hotel, where the German H-Q 
was located. They had taken over the 
whole hotel. There I had more sa- 
luting and heiling, and finally got to 
see a Lieut. Fritch Schneider, who 
told me that I could leave whenever 
I wished, but that I could not get a 
German pilot and that he did not 
know if the Germans had laid any 
mines outside or not. . 

He also told me that he had just 
then taken off forty English prisoners 
from an English ship then in drydock. 

I waited around till about 2 P. M. 
for a call from Bergen. Then went 
back to the telegraph office and tried 
again to get Bergen, but was told 
that all the outside lines had been 
cut. So I decided to go back to my 
ship and shift to Homellvik, about 
twelve miles away, so as to be out of 
the way in case there was any trou- 
ble. 

On my way to Homellvik the 
cruiser and two destroyers were 
cruising a short distance from the 
port, when five large three-engined 
planes flew from the northward over 





lum aboard my ship at Trondheim, 
which, of course, was granted. After 
anchoring at Homellvik, went ashore 
to locate ship repair yard and or- 
dered two life-rafts to be made, one 
for forward and one for aft decks. 
Captain Staman came aboard to- 
night. And stayed the rest of the 
time. 

April 10. At Homellvik — Heavy 
snow today, but went to Trondheim 
by train and again tried to get in 
touch with Bergen, Oslo or Stock- 
holm. But no good. The wires are 
cut, they say, but I do not believe 
they want me to use the line. Today 
at the Phoenix Hotel I saw and spoke 
to Captain Puffendorf of the destroy- 
er flotilla. He spoke very little Eng- 
lish. He was a very conceited four- 
striper, not a bit like our naval offi- 
cers. He looked to me as if he was 
not all there. He had a sort of wild 
look about him. He was very oblig- 
ing and made some other officers pay 
us some attention. He had the Iron 
Cross and several other decorations. 

He and Captain Weiss were in 


THE MORMACSEA, American freighter owned a the Moore- iiMarmaek 
Lines, photographed from a Coast Guard cutter in New York Harbor. 


me. 1 noticed that they were Ger- 
man, but as I was told by the Ger- 
man commander the next day, he 
had mistaken them for enemy and 
had fired on them. 

We saw the shells exploding in the 
air and were all expectantly awaiting 
a fight, but it amounted to nothing, 
although I noticed that one of the 
planes was having trouble and had 
landed near Trondheim. I saw it 
with its wing in a ditch the next day. 

Two planes were brought down 
today by Norwegians, I was told. 
The forts at the entrance were taken 
so easily that there must have been 
some traitors in them, or they were 
asleep. 

I also had two women. United 
States nationals, who requested asy- 
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charge of operations. He told me that 
all the lines were cut but would try 
to get Oslo on the military line. The 
two officers he introduced me to sat 
down and then with a pad and pencil 
tried to pump me. They asked me 
what I thought about the war and 
this landing in Norway. I asked them 
to excuse me from making any state- 
ments as I was absolutely neutral. 
They asked if I would not even give 
my personal opinion. I told them that 
that was also neutral. 

Then they started to tell me why 
they invade d Norw ay, just to protect 
the Norwegians from the English. 
They said that they did not intend to 
fight on the French border but would 
only fight back if attacked, as they 
had nothing against the French, only 
England. And “that Germany w anted 
cdleniee and England had too many. 

I asked them about Russia and 
said that I did not trust her and that 
I would not be surprised if she 
turned on Germany. 


Believe People Here Starving 


They really believed that people 
are starving in parts of London and 
New York, because of the few rich. 
They got sort of flustered after that, 
but told me that Germany had all the 
oil, steel and grain that she wanted 
and plenty of food: 

I never thought that I would ever 
have the experience of visiting a Ger- 
man headquarters during an inva- 
sion. 

The people were leaving town all 
night and today and all young men 
went into the hills, apparently to ski, 
but actually to be mobilized. They 
all went very willingly. The Ger- 





LEAVING NORWAY on April 14, Captain McHale (in foreground), his 
officers and crew, wore lifebelts while the vessel was steered through the 
mined waters outside the harbor at Homellvik, 12 miles from Trondheim. 
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A GERMAN TROOPSHIPP, the S. S. 
Seattle, was photographed by Cap- 
tain McHale, as the German vessel 
entered Trondheim harbor carrying 
soldiers for the invasion of Norway. 


mans have not a single friend in this 
town. They have all had secret or- 
ders. 

The Germans have requisitioned 
all private motorcycles. I have been 
trying to hire one to go back. and 
forth to the ship, as the railroads are 
not now reliable. But I have arranged 
to have a car whenever I want it. A 
police detective arranged it for me. 
Gas has been rationed, and I have 
been told that the food may last a 
month. God knows what these poor 
people will do then. 


April 11. At Homellvik — Went 
into Trondheim and German head- 
quarters again to try and get in 
touch with outside. Was told that it 
could not then be done, but that 
they were try ing to make connections 
and would I come back at 5 P. M. 

The Germans expect some action 
today. They seem to be somewhat 
worried and tense; so do the people. 
They are all crowding out of the 
town and into the country. It is a 
pity to see all the families in buses 
and trucks and some on bicycles and 
on foot going along the road. 

I bought some small United States 
lags in case there was some fighting. 
Met the same German officers today. 
They all try to be very pleasant. | 
also spoke toa captain of the Norwe- 
gian navy. He tells me that he is 
sure that the forts have been taken. 
He expects trouble any minute. All 
are with the Allies and against the 
German aggressors 

The stores must accept the Ger- 
man marks. The Germans asked me 
if I had any bananas | could sell 
them. All stores are closed. Psa. 
pers are controlled by the Germans, 
the editor of one told me. Went to 
the Hote] Britannia for lunch. It is 
deserted — only one waiter. I had to 
go to the kitchen for him. Everybody 
hopefully awaits the British. Cannot 
phone today 

April 12. At Homellvik — Shifted 
to the dock this morning. The agency 
is keen on discharging. I am not. I 
do not believe in giving this cargo to 
the wrong people. Besides, we will 
not be able to get enough cars. Fi 
nally, | decided not to discharge or 
load, as | wanted to be able to get 
away as soon as possible. The less I 
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do down here the less I will be both- 
ered by the Germans. 

I heard on NBC radio that we 
could not carry any passengers back, 
so must try and contact consul at 
Stockholm. Went to headquarters at 
Trondheim, and at 3:30 P. M. finally 
got through to Stockholm and consul, 
who asked me what I was doing 
there. Doesn’t our department keep 
the consuls informed in a case like 
this? I asked him about passengers 
and to find out if I should continue 
to discharge and load. He asked me 
what cargo I had. Told him that our 
office in “Stockholm knew. He told 
me to call back in an hour, and in the 
meantime he would get in touch with 
the State Department. 


Saw British Prisoners 


I called again at 5 P. M. Got 
through all right. Consul told me to 
try and call again tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 A. M. 

Today saw several British prison- 
ers taken from buses to lifeboats, 
then to a German transport in the 
bay supposed to have landed some 
troops today. Crowds of Norwe gians 
were watching, but were silent. It 
was like a funeral. After they were 
in the boats some of the crowd waved 
to them. The rest wanted to but were 
afraid. 

April 12. At Homellvik — (Con- 
tinued ) — While I was at the office 
this A. M. I was told that a person 
saying that he was a Captain Torn- 
be re of the Royal Swedish Air Force 
had called at the office and told them 
that he had made arrangements with 
the railroad to have cars down to the 








ship for a consignment of Thompson 
machine guns, parts and ammuni- 
tion. “About three tons of machine 
guns alone.” That was manifested to 
Stockholm via Trondheim. 

At the time I was surprised that a 
Swedish officer should be in Trond- 
heim at this time, especially as I had 
an idea that these munitions had all 
been discharged at Bergen. So I told 
the agent that there was something 
fishy about it all, and suggested that 
we see the Swedish consul. So there 
we went. 

I asked the consul if he knew the 
man. At first the consul said that he 
did not. Then he went outside the 
office for a few minutes, and when 
he returned, said there was such a 
person, but that he had not seen him. 
“The Swedish consul is a Norwe- 
gian.” So I was still not satisfied, and 
told him that nobody would get any- 
thing unless they showed me their 
cre de ntials. I left then and phoned 
Stockholm. 


Warned of Gun Seizures 


On our way to the Hotel Britannia 
to get a car, we met a young man 
from the office who told me that he 
was on his way to the hills to join 
up, and on saying goodbye he told 
me that somebody was coming to 
take the munitions in question off 
the ship. When I asked him who, 
he said, “The Norwegians from in- 
land and that we had better let them 
have it and the gold.” 

Things seem to be getting lively 
around here. So we hurried and got 
our car that I had ; .eviously bar- 
gained for in case of necessity and 
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returned to Homellvik and the ship. 
After looking over my papers and 
the mate's receipts, I found that the 
guns in question had really been 
discharged at Bergen. So it looked 
as if we would be involved in the 
trouble and these young Norwegians 
and possibly some of my crew killed 
or wounded for nothing. So decided 
that I would sail as soon as word was 
received from Stockholm. 


April 13. At Homellvik. — Had 
car call for me at 8:00 A. M. Ar- 
rived at Phoenix Hotel and called 
consul and he gave me the telegram 
from New York. Was I glad. Of 
course it mentioned nothing about 
discharging or loading, but I had to 
get rid of my passengers. So ar- 
ranged with the German consul that 
he would give them all a safe passage 
out of Norway. 

I again went to Fritch Schneider 
and asked perntission to sail. I had 
all my papers with me. After looking 
at my crew list and asking if I had 
any English or French aboard, he 
said that it was all right to sail. I 
then asked again if I could have a 
pilot through the mine fields. He 
replied no. When I asked him if the 
Germans had laid any mines at all 
outside he would not answer me, 
but told me that I could be assured 
that the Germans would not harm 
my ship, and that he did not know 
what the English had done outside. 


Feared Double Trouble 


Well, I said goodbye to him and 
told him that I would sail at 10 A. M. 
tomorrow morning. I am wondering 
if my judgment was right not to dis- 
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charge any more cargo or to load as 
I woull probably have had to wait 
a long time for men and cars. Sweden 
might declare war and then both 
Norwegians and Germans would be 
after the gold. We might have a 
fight on my ship at any time for the 
munitions ‘that were not on board. 
And probably get the United States 
involved. 

From all accounts the Germans did 
not know whether they had laid 
mines or not. Probably not, and did 
not want it to be known that there 
were no mines. And lastly, if the 
British had laid mines they would 
have broadcast it over the radio. Any- 
way, I had to get out, and I was 
getting out. So I went on board and 
had the ship prepared for sea. As 
the rafts were not finished, because 
so many workmen had gone to join 
up, I landed some men at the vard 
and finished one of them ourselves 
and placed it in position on the 


after deck. 
Sailed Ready for Trouble 


During the day our agent tried 
to get a pilot, but they would not 
take me out. They were afraid. So 
I told the agent to pay a bonus, and 
if I could not get a pilot I would 
take her out myself. 


April 14. At Homellvik and to- 
ward New York. Crew turned to 
early this A. M. and rigged out all 


lifeboats. Passengers were disem- 


‘ barked and given instructions. Sta- 


man will look after them. 
9:30 A. M. Captain J. Dahl, coast 
pilot, came aboard. I asked him if 


he minded going to New York in 


SAFELY BACK IN N. Y., some of 
the crew pose for a picture in one of 
the life-rafts, which Captain McHale 
ordered built while his ship lay at 
Homellvik, not far from Trondheim, 


case I could not land him, and he 
was quite willing. He turned out to 
be an excellent pilot, and very calm 
and collected. 

I then called all the crew on deck 
and told them what to expect, and 
instructed them in the precautions 
to be taken, that when the alarm 
rang they should all come on deck 
and from then on stay on deck with 
seg on and ready for any emer- 
gency. » handy to the boats, and 
that if naires did happen to go 
to their re spective boats and obey the 
orders of their oliicers, not to wait 
for any further ringing of the alarm 
bell. 

We sailed a little after 10 o'clock. 
The Germans seemed to have laid 
low as we saw nothing all the way 
out, not even a plane. 


Out of Danger 

At 1 P. M., just before we were 
abreast the Agnese forts, I rang the 
alarm bell and all hands came on 
deck with only a skeleton crew in the 
engine room, and remained on deck 
until 6:30 P. M., at which time 1} 
considered it safe to reduce the pre- 
cautions, but warned them stil] to he 
on the lookout for trouble. I was in 
deep water so was sure we were safe 
from mines except floating ones. 

We manged to land the pilot O. K. 
I was glad of that. He will probably 
Stay On that island for some days. 


While still in the fjord, but just out 
of range of the forts I told the opera- 
tor to send a message that I had pre- 
viously given to him. It was “Korx 
leaving Trondheim via Halten.” This 
was broadcast several times so that 
if any ships were outside they would 
not make a mistake, and if British, 
would probably guide me through 
any minefield they had laid. 

Well, it seems that we are now 
clear of that mess, but whether I did 
right or wrong is another matter. I 
had to judge one way or another and 
I judged. 

Throughout this whole trouble my 
officers and crew were wonderful. 
Everybody seemed to want to work 
together. I think we must all live 
right. 

— WittiAM A. McHALE, 
Master S. S. Mormacsea. 
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War 
By 7th Grade Pupils, in Mrs. O’Neill’s 
English Class, Jewish Center School, 
Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


The happy children playing in the sun 

Enjoy the beauty of the afternoon. 

Not thinking of the dangers coming soon. 

Their minds intent upon the game begun, 

They play in carefree manner, unaware 

Of how their mothers’ hearts are sick with 
fear 

Because they know the danger lurking near. 

The mothers’ fear the children cannot share. 

Then for a moment fears are put aside 

As on their lips there moves a silent prayer. 


Death from the clouds, death from the sky 
and air, 

Approaches with the enemy its guide. 

The plane moves on, destruction in its w ake. 

All's still. The plane has other lives to take. 





Weathercocks 


By LARK LOUISE 5 
Springfield (Mo.) Jr. 


Age 13. Grade : 
| is an old saying that every- 


body talks about the weather but no- 
body does anything about it. Well, that 
might be true about human beings, but 
I had a very unusual experience that 
gave me a different opinion about the 
matter. 

It was a dull, rainy Saturday, and I 
was walking home from town. It had 
been dull and gray for about a week, 
and the skies were bulging with heavy, 
swollen clouds. All week long it had 
rained on the average of once a day. 

I was just passing Farmer Dilling’s 
stables—he had two stables and a barn 
-when I heard voices talking. The 
talking, strangely enough, seemed to 
come from the roof of the barn. I looked 
up, but could see nothing out of place. 
Everything was just as usual; the old, 
worn, gray shingles; the wide, sloping 
roof; the rusty weathercocks perched 
on each end of the roof; and the vast, 
swollen sky spreading above. 

Just then I thought something had 
gone wrong with my eyes! I looked 
again, thinking I had _ been seeing 
things, but sure enough—one of the 
rusty we: 'thercocks gave his tail a flip! 
Now, in my opinion, weathercocks are 
objects m: ide from lifeless metal and 
have no business flipping their tails 
about and scaring people out of their 
wits. But I don't think this weather- 
cock knew or cared what I thought, for 
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With the school year ff 
drawing to a close, time 
for buying class pins and 
rings this season is short. fj 
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he stretched out his neck and crowed. 
Well, this was almost too much! Then, 
to my amazement, the weathercocks 
began to talk again, and I heard one 
of them say: 

“Well, how shall we have the weather 
tomorrow?” 

“Same way,” muttered the other. 

“No, no. Let’s have something more 
exciting,” crowed the first. “My tail 
feathers are getting rusty.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind the rain,” said the 
second, “but I think it would be nice 
to have some windy weather.” 

“Yes, with snow!” 

“Sure, and hail!” 

“Hurrah!” screamed the first weather- 
cock. “Let’s have a blizzard!” 

“No, a hurricane!” the second shouted. 

“A tornado!” yelled the first jubliant- 
ly. 

“Both!” the two of them shrieked 
together. 

Well, I didn’t wait to hear anymore 
but hurried home to tell my mother to 
put away our umbrellas and have a 
storm cellar installed instead. 





Joke of the Week 


E award the JSA joke depart- 
ment’s button this week to Jean Huot, 
Bath School, East Lansing, Michigan, 
for sending the following joke— 

Doctor: “How is the little boy who 
swallowed the quarter?” 
Nurse: “No change yet.” 


The train robber was holding up a 
train. 

“Out with your dough,” he com- 

manded. “Or I'll kill all the men and 
kiss all the women. 

An elderly, dignified man replied: 
“You shall not touch these ladies.” 

A woman in the far end of the car 
shouted: “You let him alone. He’s rob- 
bing this train.” 


Submitted by E. V. Hughes, Brownsville School, 
Bolton, Mississippi. 
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2. ROBOT (page 2) 


points each. Total 60. 


enter the war on the side of 


over 





_ FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


Test yourself. If you check or fill in the right answers, you will have a total 
score of 100. How close can you come? These questions are based on news 
articles in this issue. Answers are printed on page 15. Don’t look now! 


1. CAPTIVE BALLOON (page 2) 


Check the right ending to the following statement. Susie 15 points. 

A captive balloon is (a) a balloon that is captured from the enemy; 
(b) a balloon that is held at a certain height by lines from the ground; 
(c) a balloon used to warn aviators of danger. 


Check the right ending to the following statement. Score 10 points. 

A robot is (a) a tasty dish consisting of melted cheese poured over 
bread; (b) a balloon attached to the ground by lines; (c) a mechanical man; 
(d) the night watchman for the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


3. MEDITERRANEAN CLOSED (page 3) 


Check the right ending to the following statement. Score 15 points. 

Great Britain has ordered her merchant ships to stay out of the Med'ter- 
ranean Sea and go to India and Australia by way of (a) Cape Horn; (b) Cape 
May; (c) Capricorn; (d) Cape of Good Hope; (e) Cape Cod. 


4. MISCELLANEOUS NEWS (on pages 3, 4, 5) 


Fill in the missing words in each of the following sentences. Score 10 


(a) The struggle for control of Norway was won by ................» 
(b) In northern Norway fighting continues in the area around 
(c) Great concern was felt last week over reports that ................ would 


(d) The U. S. Government has been having trouble with Mexico 


(e) The mille arose when the Mexican government seized property 
owned by U. S. companies. One company has agreed to settle its quarrel 
with the Mexican government by accepting payment for the seized properties. 
The payment will be 17 million dollars worth of -.. 
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My score 


My score 


er SN i 


My total score.................... 
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‘BREAD at Every Meal, 


Girls—that’s the rule when 
the team 1s in training” 


SAYS Baisu IDunhauc., SWEET BRIAR ’39 AY 


Sparkling, attractive BETSY DURHAM, on Sweet 
Briar’s 1939 varsity teams in both tennis and hockey, 
is an opponent to bi reckoned with on a tennis 
court. Socially popular in her home town, Rich- 


mond, Va., she also is a talented fashion artist. an 


ASTING ENERGY... en- 
durance—that’s what sus- 
tains winning power in your 
strokes through a long, gruel- 
ing tennis match! I’m sure 
that’s why bread was such a 
stand-by in our training diet 
at college,’ says Miss Betsy 
Durham. 

“But quite apart from ath- 
letics,’’ she adds, “I think that 
the girl who eats bread with 
every meal is almost certain to 
have the sustaining strength 
and energy for her daily tasks. 
With plenty of food energy 

daily, work is easy ».«. and 
fatigue is lessened.’ 


W HAT BREAD in her diet does 
for Betsy Durham—and can do for 
you—is to supply a rich store of 











CLAY 





energy. Not just the quick energy 
you need for a sudden burst of 
speed—but a steady stream of sus- 
tained energy to help keep up pep 
and vitality. 

Bread helps you throw off your 
tiredness after a day crammed with 
work and exercise . . . sO you can 
enjoy a happy social time in the 
evening. Bread also helps keep 
muscles strong and firm. 

So follow the advice of lovely 
Betsy Durham. Eat plenty of bread 
with every one of your meals— 
and when you're hungry between 
meals, too. 


ideal prop 


giving car 


Copyright, 1940, by Star 


EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 
The modern bakers’ bread is 
one of the be 
can eat. It supplies—in almost 


building proteins and energy- 


bread is nearly 100% digestible. 


dwerd Brands Incorporated 







st energy foods you 
ortions—muscle- 


bohydrates. And 





TAKE A PICTURE! 


ITI. Better Photographs 


FTER you have become fa- 
miliar with your camera, you 
will want to learn some of the 

finer points of photography. You will 
want to avoid spoiling so many pic- 
tures, and you will want to improve 
still further on some of your success- 
ful pictures. 

One of the best ways to avoid 
failures is by learning how to “ex- 
pose” correctly. Remember that a 
picture is made by light entering 
through the lens and striking the 
film in the camera. 

If this light is too strong, the pic- 
ture will look weak and washed-out. 
Newspaper photographers call this 
“burning up the picture.” 

If the light is too dim, the picture 
will be dark and muddy looking. 

But if you regulate the lens open- 
ing and the speed of the shutter, you 
can control the amount of light which 
reaches the film. 

To do this correctly, it is a great 
help to have an e xposure me ter. This 
is a device for measuring light. Just 


FREE/ 


“ SWINGING Tene” t | CRAIG WOOD'S 
8 +1940 GOLF BOOK 





















FREE for the asking! 
16 pages of laside 
information on driv- 
ing, chipping, putt- 
ing! 28 movie action 
shots. See how Craig 
Wood plays cach 
club... watch him 
follow through for 
extra yards of driv- 
ing distance! Read 
the special lesson 
on championship 
timing. It's a swell 
new book for your 
sports library. Send 
for your FREE copy 
today! 


Wut ee 


I Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept 98 

” brifth Avenue, Ne York Cit 

P se 8 mea FREI py of the ne Craig Wood 
bax to ‘ ty I 
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as the thermometer “reads” the tem- 
perature in a room, an exposure 
meter “reads” the strength of the 
light. And it enables you to set the 
lens opening and shutter speed cor- 
rectly. 

There are many different kinds of 
exposure meters on the market, but 
the best are the photo-electric meters. 
And, of course, they are the more 
expensive. 

The photo-electric exposure meter 
contains a light-sensitive cell. This 
cell generates a slight electric current 
when exposed to light. 


Retails 


eid be tc ht {iB st 
178.3) ig? ee snl 
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WESTON JR. exposure meter: 
the face of the meter, showing the indicator 
scale across which a pointer moves when 
the meter is exposed to light 


view of 


The cut above shows the face of 
the Weston Jr. exposure meter. A 
pointer 
scale 


moves across the indicator 
arranged in arc shape), when 


| the meter is being used. In darkness 





the meter registers 0 
the light to which the 
posed 


The greater 
meter is ex- 
the higher the pointer will 
register. 

With this information, the photog- 
rapher can tell exactly how to set the 
cameras lens to admit the right 
amount of light. 

The photograph at the top of the 
next column shows a girl using the 
meter. She wants to take a picture of 
the front door, with the holly wreath. 
She holds the meter up to the door 
and the wreath, allowing a corner of 
the wreath to affect the meter. It is 
important to make this allowance for 
the wreath, because it is a dark ob- 


THIS IS THE THIRD OF FOUR ARTICLES ON PHOTOGRAPHY 


~ te ae ee - 








TAKING A READING with a Weston 


Jr. exposure meter. The girl wants to pho- 


tograph the whole door. The exposure 
meter will tell her how to adjust the lens 
opening to admit the proper amount of light. 


ject. Although the main object to be 
photographed — the whole door — is 
white, allowance must be made for 
the dark object, which reduces some- 
what the amount of light reflected 
by the white door. 

“The Weston Jr. exposure meter 
sells for $14.00. Other Weston models 
are more expensive. 

If you cannot afford a photo-elec- 
tric exposure me ter, you can still get 
good results with one like a Saymon- 
Brown or a Leudi which cost less 
than $2. Even a little meter like the 
Argus at 25c is better than none at 
all. 

As you learn more about photog- 
raphy, you will discover many ac- 
cessories that you want to buy. Some 
amateurs get so intereste d in acces- 
hories and gadgets that they forget 
about photography and become “col- 
lectors.” 


Among the most useful accessories 
are filters. A filter is a colored piece 
of glass or gelatine which fastens in 
front of the re gular lens. These filters 
come in different colors—yellow, red, 
green, and blue. 

Did you ever put on vellow sun 
goggles and notice that the sky 
seemed darker and the clouds whiter? 
The lens of your camera will “see” 
the sky in the same way if you put 
aye low filter on it. Filters allow only 
certain light rays to enter the camera. 


—Lucy ASHJIAN 
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Around and Around 


On the rim of the, circle in the diagram below are fifteen blank 
spaces. Start with the three spaces next to the word RIG and fill 
them with a three-letter word which is the same as RIG except for 
one letter. You can decide what three-letter word to use by choosing 
the name of one of the objects pictured in the diagram. Do this all 
around the circle, making sure that every three-letter word is the 
same as the words on either side of it except for one letter (like 
HAT, HAM, JAM, JAR, ete.). 


Answer next week. 














Front Cover Photograph 


Welby Van Horn, 19-year-old tennis star from Los Angeles, 
Calif., leaped into tennis fame last fall when he won his way to 
the final round of the national singles championship, played at 
Forest Hills, Long Island. He lost the final championship match to 
Bobby Riggs, of Chicago. Our front cover photo shows Van Horn 
receiving balls at the national championships. The ball boy is 
Harry Laut, of Jamaica (N. Y.) High School 
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How's Your Geography? 

You may need a map of the U. S. A. to figure out the states repre- 
sented by each of the following riddles in rhyme. It’s not too easy, ; 
so we'll start you off by telling you that the first one is Connect- 
i-cut. 

1. Join and sever, set myself between, 

Then a thriving New England state is seen. 


2. The next is a mountainous Western state. 
Ask a question, be surprised, and add a kind of Chinese plate. 


3. For an easier one the name of a girl we say, 
With a common, two-letter word that usually follows “neigh.” 


4. Easier yet, here’s one with syllables three; 
Two words meaning surprise on either side of me. 


Answer next week 


Protective Coloring 

If the Snowshoe rabbit hid- 
den in this picture were wear- 
ing his summer coat, he’d be 
easy pickings for any hunter 
But Nature has helped him 
out by turning his fur white 


What's the Name? 

There’s a new baby girl 
over at the Smiths’, but her 
parents can't decide what to 
name her. A helpful neighbor 
sent them a list of names, but 
the neighbor must have been 
pretty excited when she wrote 
them down because the letters 
are all mixed up. See if you 
can straighten out each jum- 
bled name so that it spells a 
jirl’s name correctly Each 
ne represents just one name 


1. RUE DAY 

2. GOLDEN NEW 
3. RED BAN 

4. THE TIN EAR 
5. GREAT RAM 
6. FIND WIRE 


Anewer next week 


i. a Following the Headlines 





in the winter time so that it Answers to Quiz on page 12 
blends with the snow. This ; b 

change in the color of fur is 3 4. 

alled “Protective Coloring.” 4. (a) Germany; (b) Narvik; 
. (c) Italy, Germany: (d) oil; (fe) 
Can vou find the rabbit above? 


oil 





week, Trix demonstrates the serve. 
make this important stroke 


Trix and Vix 


PLAY TENNIS! Practice the right way and become a better player 
Read the helpful hints on how to 
Other basic strokes were shown last month 


This 


By Albert Wegener 





STAND WITH THE OUTSIDE 
EDGE OF YOUR LEFT FOOT 
ALONG THE BASE LINE BUT 
NOT QUITE TOUCHING IT. 


AS YOU TOSS UPTHE 
BALL, BRING UP YOUR 
RACKET IN A BACK=- 
WARD SWING 








AS THE BALL RISES LET 
YOUR RACKET MAKE A 
LITTLE LOOP BEHIND O 
YOUR HEAD THIS MAKES 
A MORE POWERFUL SERVE 








AFTER YOU HAVE HIT THE 
BALL, LET YOUR RACKET | 
FOLLOW RIGHT ON DOWN : 
PAST THE FRONT OF YOUR | 
BODY 


THEN STRAIGHTEN [2 C) 
ARM AND HIT THE ) 
GALL AT A POINT 


AS HIGH AS YOu CAN \ 
COMFORTABLY REACH 
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Start your HEAD START NOW! 


JOIN THE BIG PARADE of the thousands of students who 


are using Royal Portable Typewriters. QUESTION AND ANSWERS! 
Because they know the help that Royals can give—Now! Scholastic asked you—the Students of America— 


this question: 


WHY DO YOU NEED A TYPEWRITER? 


Here are your answers: 
@ To do neater homework 
of home-sized typewriters helps you think faster, write @ To help get better grades 
2 7 @ To get homework done faster 
faster—and clearer. With MAGIC Margin (Only Royal @ For personal correspondence 
bas it) your papers are better-looking—and you do them in ove Caw Gay 
less time ... MAGIC Margin sets the margin automatically 


—3 times faster! Many other exclusive Royal office type- Seo the Hew Bagel . .. ay @ i your Geter’, Qian 2 on Soe 


Monthly Terms including small carrying NOW! 
writer features. Copyright 1940, Reyal Typewriter Company, Inc. charge. Mail coupon for full information . . * 


The New 


WAGIO Margin ROVAL 


a i Portable 


Because they know the HEAD START that using a Royal 
will give in college—or when you seek positions. 
Easier than writing by hand—quick, accurate, this finest 


paperineepinanasteenantinartaih ap earnest: 


Royal Typewriter Company, inc. 
Dept. $-513, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. i 


Please cell me how I may get a New Royal Portable on 4 
Free Home Trial. [) Please give me complete informa- 
tion on the New Royal. () Check one or both. § 
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